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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SKETCHES OF FRIENDS. 

Tie original ‘‘House of Industry’? and its Founder. 

Biography is the most profitable and de- 
lightful portion of historical literature, re- 
vealing, as it does, a sufficient analogy be- 
tween the motives, actions and varied expe- 
riences of past generations and our own, to 
unite them and us in the ties of a common 
brotherhood, and proving the truth of the 
adage, that “ human nature is the same the 
world over.” The evidences which appear of 
a sure but gradual development of humanity, 
through frequent alternations of improvement 
and degeneracy, promise that ultimately the 
race will attain that perfection to which it is 
called, although it must be conceded that a 
superficial study of history tends to confirm 
many in the erroneous doctrine of innate hu- 
man depravity—a doctrine alike derogatory 
to God and prejudicial to man in its effects. 
It is true, that men prominent in political 
and military life, have sacrificed right prin- 
ciples, human lives, and almost everything of 
real value, in the pursuit of coveted power, 
and present to all coming time, examples of 
— weakness, boasting of strength; of 
ow and debased character, in seeming exalta- 
tion. Turning to ecclesiastical history, we 
may read how the bitter spirit of propagan- 
dism and persecution has frequently super- 
seded the gentle spirit of Christianity—how 
the Banner of the Cross (the symbol of perfect 
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love) has been unfurled as the emblem of 


deadliest hate, and religion has wept over the 
carnage of battle, thus verifying the quaint 
remark of an old writer, that “ when the can- 
nons of princes begin war, the. canons of the 
Church are like to be destroyed.” 

These aud kindred exhibitions of “ man’s 
inhumanity to man,” present a dark uninviting 
butinstructive picture, occasionally relieved, it 
is true, by descriptions of illustrious characters 
in high official positions, who, amid surround- 
ing tyranny and usurpation, have diffused 
over the troubled mass a radiance of peace. 
Indeed, in almost every condition and situa- 
tion in life, individuals have asserted the di- 
vinity of their origin by the sublimity of their 
lives, thereby demonstrating the possibilitics 
of human attainment: but nowhere do we find 
such signal illustrations of this as among 
those in the humble walks of private life. 
Many a loving soul who renders essential, but 
undemonstrative service to society, sinks into 
the grave ‘‘ unwept, unhonored and unsung,” 
except perhaps by a few immediate relations 
or personal friends. 

It is fortunate for the world, however, that 
in the wise ordering of Providence, the influ- 
ence of such lives will never cease to be of 
value, even though the memory of those who 
have lived them may utterly fade away. 
The scattering of good seed sooner or later 
yields the harvest. To-day we are reaping 
what our fathers have planted, and our chil- 
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dren shall gather where we have sown. The 
world of intellectuality and morals is equally 
conservative with the world of Nature. No- 
thing in either is allowed to perish ; changes 
which simulate destruction, are but prepara- 
tions for new spheres of activity. Viewed from 
thisstandpoint, every thought expressed, every 
sympathy bestowed, every deed performed, 
however insignificant apparently, becomes of 
momentous importance, when considered as 
to its possible results. 

That those who have lived to bless their fel- 
lows should be held in loving remembrance, 
must be apparent, and if friends or relatives 
would feel the obligation to publish accounts 
of such, interesting and instructive biographies 
would result. Such an one as we have described 
was Ann Parrish, the founder of the first 
House of Industry. No memorial of this de- 
voted woman has been prepared by the So- 
ciety of Friends, to which she was devotedly 
attached, and it is assumed that but few of 
this generation are aware that she ever ex- 
isted. Impressed with the feeling that her 
name deserves to be rescued from the un- 
sparing hand of time, the writer, with but 
scanty materials at his disposal, has prepared 
the following imperfect sketch of her life and 


- Jabors. He has no wish to magnify her vir- 


tues, nor to over-estimate the worth of her ex- 
ample, bnt hopes to awaken veneration for a 
truly estimable character, if happily the 
reader may be stimulated thereby to aspire 
to excellencies within the reach of all, which 
shall qualify him or her to bless and adorn 
the world. 

Isaac Parrish and Sarah Mitchell were 
married after the manner prescribed by the 
Society of Friends, on the 27th of Twelfth 
month, 1759. The first record on the back 
of their marriage certificate reads as follows: 
“Ann Parrish was born on the 17th of Oc- 


‘tober (Sixth-day), 1760, at half past eight 


o’clock in the evening.” The residence of 
the parents of Ann Parrish at this time was 
on the south-east corner of Second street and 
Pewter Platter Alley (now Church St.) ,Phil- 
adelphia, but in the march of improvement 
the old house has been so changed, that but 
few traces remain of the original structure. 
It was the humble but happy home of a wor- 
thy couple, who educated their children in 
the principles of the Society of Friends. Of 
the early life of Ann Parrish but little is now 
known. It is said she could pour out her 
thoughts upon paper with a facility of ex- 
pression denied her in conversation, and that 
therefore she was in the habit of writing fre- 
quently from her home, even to those of her 
friends who lived near enough to her father’s 
house to be considered as neighbors. Some 
of these letters are accessible, and extracts 


from the most interesting of them will be 


given. A prominent feature to be noticed ' 


throughout her entire correspondence, is the 
absence of flippant, chatty, gossipping small 
talk.. Even during the usually joyous period 
of girlhood, her letters indicate a painful lack 
of youthful glow and sparkle. Her entire 
career, indeed, is marked by a staidness and 
sobriety which checked the flow of animal 
spirits in her childhood, and in maturer 
years caused her more keenly to appreciate 
the scenes of suffering with which she came 
in contact. She thus alludes to her youth in 
a letter toa friend. It is without date. “I 
fled from scenes of woe, because they greatly 
distressed me. My tender parents could not 
bring me into contact with them, because the 
impression made was deep and lasting; yet 
often did they lament the unfitness of their 
child to embark upon a sea of trouble.” She 
adds: “ But these are the scenes I have been 
for a long time conversant with. Ihave been 
led into them, and have received many an in- 
structive lesson from them, though when I 
look back I view the change with astonish- 
ment. . . . For several years past, a stream 
of sympathy has flowed so powerfully to the 
oppressed and suffering, that when I have 
been insensible toxalmost everything else, the 
voice of sorrow, though it came from the 
most distant corner of the earth, would rouse 
me; and I have felt that I could salute every 
child of affliction as a brother or a sister. 
But I neither taught this stream of sympathy to 
flow, nor directed its course.” 

During a season of public peril and gloom, 
Ann Parrish felt that henceforth the mission 
of her life would be to assist in relieving the 
distressed of all classes, and to educate the 
negleeted children of the poor. Eminently 
domestic, and of a retiring, diffident nature, 
it was greatly in the cross that she surren- 
dered herself to this service. If amid the 
discouragements, which at times almost over- 
whelmed her, her zeal declined, in more 
hopeful moments it was rekindled, and her 
work renewed with ‘a keener appreciation’ of 
its importance, and a stronger faith in the 
guidance of an overruling Providence. That 
a blessing has attended her labors, we accept 
as a proof of such guidance. More than 
seventy years have rolled away since the first 
House of Industry commenced its career of 
usefulness. In process of time it became the 
mother of similar institutions in this city 
and (it is thought) elsewhere, within whose 
walls thousands of destitute deserving women 
have found shelter, food and employment. 
There is no exaggeration in this statement; 
and with the testimony thus gathered from 
the past, who shall estimate the future good 
which is to result from the life of this hum- 
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ble Christian woman? 

In the summer and autumn of 1793, the 

ellow fever raged with fearful violence in 

hiladelphia. Carefully prepared statistics 
demonstrate that more than four thousand of 
its inhabitants, er about onetenth of the 
entire population, fell victims to the scourge. 
Among the number were two brothers of 
Ann Parrish, who died within a few days of 
each other, leaving their parents and other 
members of the household alarmingly ill 
with the disease. Ann Parrish escaped the 
fever, and nursed with tender care these in- 
valids. She relates that an “awful solem- 
nity ” covered her spirit. We quote from a 
letter: “ The storm roared around me; the 
billows beat high, and my earthly supports 
were in danger of being swept away, even 
those to whom I owed my being, and who 
had become to me dearer than life itself. 
But He who afflicted, in mercy was pleased 
to spare, and to afford strength and consola- 
tion equal to the trial, and sweetly to attune 
my inexperienced mind, to thanksgiving and 
praise.” While taking some nourishment 
to her parents during their illness, it is said 
she was suddenly so overcome with the 
thought of parting from them, that she 
kneeled upon the stairs she was ascending, 
and there covenanted with God, that if He 
would restore these loved ones to health, she 
would consecrate her remaining days to His 
service, by following whither he should lead. 
Her parents recovered, and the promise then 
made, she endeavored to keep to the end. Sub- 
sequently she thus alludes to this period: 
“Then I made an unreserved surrender, 
and I have ever viewed the engagement 
as sacred. But for this, I fear I never 
should have engaged in, or encountered what 
Ihave. ‘Thou art not thy own,’ has often 
impressed me too deeply to he set aside. For 
what I am designed I know not. Implicitly 
to obey and follow my Guide is all I can dis- 
cern. I have dared to propose my own 
terms, and if they were granted, never to re- 
ject the offered cup, however large the por- 
tion of bitter, provided it was confined to me 
alone. Nature is sometimes ready to revolt 
when trials present themselves, but shall I 
desist like a coward? If I do I shall de- 
serve to suffer.” Reverently yielding herself 
to the guidance of Him she had vowed to 


follow, she was soon led to labor in a neg- | 
lected portion of His vineyard, and bent her | 
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girls, were to be removed as much as possible 
from evil associations incident to their situa- 
tion, and disciplined to fit them for the 
duties of life. Even the despised outcast 
she sought to win to virtue’s ways, by kindly 
words and still more kindly deeds, although it 
does not appear that she made any system- 
atic effurt for the reclamation of such. Her 
parents commended her benevolent plans, and 
did what they could to aid in their accom- 
plishment, although she did not feel at lib- 
erty to seek counsel upon the subject of them 
or of others. 

While the yellow fever continued its rava- 
ges, Ann Parrish wrote to some of her rela- 
tives and friends, who had retired to the 
country until the danger was over. Ex- 
tracts from several of these letters are here 
transcribed, as illustrating the state of her 
mind at this time. From them we may also 
obtain glimpses of the distress then prevail- 
ing in Philadelphia. 

Under date of 8th mo. 29, 1793, she writes 
as follows : “ I think my mind is calm enough, 
my dear sister, to compose a letter. Yes- 
terday I made two attempts, and destroyed 
them, for I felt unsettled. . . . The prospect 
is indeed seriously alarming, but as our dear 
mother observed to us, ‘ There-is a power able 
to save even in the midst of eminent danger.’ 
She appears calm and composed, as is our 
dear father, and I think so new are the rest 
of the family. We use some preventives, 
and are careful not to expose ourselves un- 
necessarily. I wish to address thee also, my 
dear uncle, that I may repose in thy compas- 
sionate bosom a few of my cares and anxie- 
ties. This fatal and new disorder among us 
is certainly spreading. Not a day passes but 
we hear of the death of some and the illness 
of others. Poor ——a few hours ago paid the 
debt of nature. Let us cast a veil over his 
errors. Thou knew his character. ‘The exit 
of such a man produces a shock, but he was 
ill several days, and we are told was favored 
to keep his senses, and who knows but he 
petitioned and received pardon. At least, I 
will hope so, for the idea of a soul forever 
banished from the presence of its Maker is 
too painful to entertain. C. S. was buried 
yesterday. . . . We have but little parade at 
funerals now. No bell is tolled; no invita- 
tion given, but the poor putrid body is quietly 
and decently laid in the earth. O! my dear 
uncle, are not such scenes enough to arouse 


energies to the accomplishment of her mis-!us? Thy sympathy we have, 1 doubt not, 


sion. Gradually was unfolded to her the’ 
proper methods to be adopted, for securing ' 
the greatest good to the largest number of 


but wilt thou not intercede for us when fav- 
ored to approach the throne of Mercy? The 
Majesty which fills it never appeared to me 


suffering poor at the least expense. They clothed in terrors, but ever graciously dis- 


were to be taught the lessons of industry and | 


frugality, and their children, especially the 


posed to do His creatures good. . . . Thy hos- 
pitable roof, my uncle, at present shelters 








was going toshare the danger with those who 
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objects dear tome. When I think of their | of the moment; but truth, though enshrouded 
return it excites painful sensations. I think | by clouds, will emerge, and, however weak 
I wish them to stay. I believe we all wish | our conception of it may be, will stand out 
it, though I am sensible we cannot flee from |in bold relief, not changed by “the light in 
the judgments of the All Wise, nor would I | which we see it,” but immutable, unchangea- 
desire to. I had rather bow, an humble sup- | ble as God himself. Error is sometimes fair 
pliant, sensible that resignation is the best | to look upon, for we are told that Satan him- 
antidote for affliction. I felt serious as I | self assumes the form of an angel of light. It 
approached this infected spot. I considered | has many different aspects, is deceitful as the 
it as an awful thing to die and know I was|ignus fatuus, delusive in its promises, and 
unprepared to receive the summons, but I 




































mighty ; single in its purpose, firm in its re- 
solve, boundless in its noble aspirations, and 
never can deceive. 

A science built on error is like a frail bark 
tossing and drifting on the wideand trackless 
ocean, exposed to the merciless fury of tem- 
pests, and will surely be destroyed; but with 
truth for its foundation, it resembles the 
light-house erected on the solid rock. The 
winds may blow against it, the waves dash 
and foam around it, but it proudly uprears 
its head and disdains the angry whirlwind. 
Unmoved, even in the fiercest contentions of 
the storm-king, its beacon light shines out 
clear and brilliant, a star of hope to the be- 
nighted mariners. 


are inexpressibly dear to me. Deprived of 
them, life would lose almost every charm, 
and to alleviate their afflictions by sharing 
them, as much as in my power lay, is certain- 
ly a duty. Nature, gratitude and affection 
all have their claims.” 

After the death of her brother, she writes : 
“Tis hard to resign such beloved objects, 
though we may not have the smallest doubt 
of the wisdom and goodness of Him who 
loaned them, and can I hope say in degree 
—Thy will be done. ... The funeral was 
conducted so quietly that the dear family up 
stairs knew not the hour when the remains 
were removed. I concealed all I well could 
from them. O, sheuld it please the Father 
of mercies to spare the rest of our little 
flock, I trust the offering of grateful acknowl- 
edgements from hearts deeply humbled, will 
ascend to the Throne of Gad, and find ac- 


ceptance there.” 
(To be continued.) 


ries in attempts to discover the principles or 
laws of nature. Where founded upon pride 
and consequent error, their exertions have 
been vain, as may be proved in the case of 
the alchemists who passed their lives and ex- 
pended ‘their rortunes in experimenting and 
putting substances to every conceivable test 
in search of the philosopher’s stone, which 
they supposed to possess the wonderful prop- 
erty of renewing youth, of transforming into 
gold whatever it would touch. Their labors 
were fruitless because they were based on 
false ideas of nature. But why is it that the 
Christian religion, after undergoing such 
persecution and opposition, still sheds its en- 
jivening beams over the greater portion of 
the world? Simply because it is truth it 
self, and, after innumerable trials, is, like 
old after passing through the furnace, puri- 
fied and its value enhanced.— The Methodist. 





Men’s lives should be like the day, more 
beautiful in the evening ; or, like the summer, 
aglow with promise, and the autumn, rich 
with the golden sheaves where good works 
and deeds have ripened on the field. 





THE LIGHT IN WHICH WE SEE IT. 


According as we view au object in its dif- 
ferent aspects and with vu different under- 
standings, our impressions will be dissimilar. 
If we look at it from the side of truth, it will 
stand out pure and upright, but from the side 
of error it will appear distorted and perverted. 

In looking through a telescope to observe 
the broad expanse of the heavens and ascer- 
tain the motions of the planets, if the lens be 
defective or not powerful enough; if our 
vision be obsenred by intervening substances, 
we cannot expect to make accurate observa- 
tions. The particles of dust may be magni- 
fied, but we obtain no correct ideas. Soinex-| I feel willing, however, to add a few words 
amining any given question. If our minds be | upon the same subject. There are many in 
not free from prejudice and uncontaminated | our Society who have felt a desire arising in 

by false notions, we cannot look abroad into | their souls for better things, and who have 
the extensive fields of knowledge and deduce | covenanted to enter the vineyard and perform 
the pure truth. whatever service may be called for at their 

Error is subject to our fancy, to the caprice | hands, but whose steps, being yet in feebleness 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
STRENGTHEN THE BRETHREN. 

The article in No. 42 (12th mo. 17, 1870) 
of the Intelligencer, and signed A. L. Singley, 
was so acceptable and timely that it caused 
feelings of gratitude for its appearance. 


flatters but to cruelly disappoint. Truth is . 


Men have employed themselves for centu- 
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and with trembling, need confirmation. While 
renewing the caution that “ it remains to bea 
solemn thing to touch the Lord’s anointed,” 
either in praise or blame, I wish to add that 
it is also a solemn thing for those whose age 
and position give hope of religious experience, 
to remain indifferent, and be unab/e to feel 
after the condition of these little ones. Many 
instances have been recorded where those en- 
tering into the Lord’s service have been saved 
from serious errors or encouraged to renewed 
covenant and deeper seeking, by a few words 
spoken in season, in love and spiritual life, to 
their condition. 

The call remains to be, “ when thou art 
converted, strengthen the brethren ;” and can 
we doubt that, as we become one with Christ 
as He is one with the Father, that we shall 
spiritually recognize the new birth in others, 
and be often dipped into a sense of this con- 
dition so as to be able to shield or strengthen 
them. 

Our teaching is, that One is our Father, 


and all we are brethren ; and that we should. 


be our brother’s helpers, through the love we 
bear Christ, the Head of the true Church. 
Except we be in that Love, we cannot help, 
but will hinder; yet is not the necessity laid 
on us all to dwell in this Love, that we may 
be able to help one another ? 

Richmond, 12th mo. 21, 1870. 


minisasenijabelia alates 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EXTRACT FROM A LETTER 


Recently received from a little girl, not a 
Friend, to a teacher in a First-day School 
which she had formerly attended : 

“How I miss our School! We get along 
here very well; it is right interesting, but not 
as much so as one other. We have singing at 
the commencement and conclusion of the ex- 
ercises, but no silence. Our dear silence, how 
I miss it! We do not seem to finish rightly 
without that, for in it we can send up a prayer 
to our great and good Father. I learnt not 
only to sit still, but also to feel still; and 
many prayers have I sent up for help, in those 
short times. 

“T have not forgotten one dear verse that 
we have so often repeated together: ‘ Let the 
words of my mouth and the meditation of my 
heart be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength and my Redeemer.’ I very often use 
it, for I truly desire that the words of my 
mouth may be acceptable in His Divine sight.” 





Ir 1s true that fire, borne for the sake of 
truth, is martyrdom ; but the hand burnt in 
ascetic severity does not give the crown of 
martyrdom, nor even inspire the martyr’s 
feeling. Fastings such as St. Paul bore, from 
inability to get food, give spiritual strength ; 





but fastings endured for mere exercise often 
do no more than produce feverishness of tem- 
per. This holds good, likewise, of bereave- 
ment. The loss of those dear to us,—relations 
and friends,—when it is borne as coming from 
God, has the effect of strengthening and puri- 
fying the character. But to bring sorrow 
wilfully upon ourselves can be of no avail 
towards improvement. The difference between 
these two things lies in this: that when God 
inflicts the blow, He gives the strength ; but 
when you give it to yourself, God does not 
promise aid. Be sure this world has enough 
of the cross in it; you need not go out of 
your way to seek it. Be sure there will al- 
ways be enough of humiliation, and shame, 
and solitariness for each man to bear, if he’be 
living the Christ-life. They need not be self- 
inflicted.—F. W. Robertson. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 


FISHING CREEK HALF-YEAR MEETING. 


Our Half-Year Meeting is just passed, and 
though the public meetings were not as large 
as usual, yet they were as large as could be 
expected under some existing circumstances. 
No ministers from other meetings were in at- 
tendance, but our own labored according to 
the ability given. We had much excellent 
counsel, which seemed to have a solemnizing 
effect upon the audience, many of whom were 
not members of our Society. The usual 
business was quietly transacted. The revision 
of the 4th query, alluded to in the Intelligen- 
cer of 284 of 7th month last, came before the 
meeting, and elicited an unusually large 
amount of expression, many uniting with it 
whose voices have very seldom been heard in 
our meetings, and perhaps some of them 
never before. An interest was manifested in 
the advancement of the important cause of 
temperance. <A very few Friends objected to 
the proposed change, because they thought 
it was not sufficiently stringent. The subject 
was directed to be forwarded to the Yearly 
Meeting. It was also concluded to ask the 
Yearly Meeting whether it would be improper 
to appoint women on the Representative Com- 
mittee. Ido not know that any one doubted 
our right to appoint women, but as usage was 
against it, it was thought best to bring it be- 
fore the Yearly Meeting in that way. So far 
as I am able to judge, I think we feel that we 
have had a comfortable and profitable meet- 
ing. 

Twelfth month 25th, 1870. 





EFFECTIVE CHARITY. 

“ Frosty but kindly.” The larger number 
of persons who read these words, would re- 
ceive from the expression the hint of a good- 
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natured old fellow, frosty headed and chilled 
with years, but amiable, notwithstanding. 
The «kindly fruits of the earth ” would be by 
many regarded as the better and more agree- 
able sort, beneficent and toothsome. But 
“kindly,” in old English, only means after 
his kind, as in the first chapter of Genesis, 
the possessive its not having come into use 
when the received English version of the 
Bible was made. “ Kindly,” as applied to 
age, “as a lusty winter, frosty but kindly,” 
means after the kind or sort you might look 
for, or, as the common word now is, “ season- 
able weather.” Neither “kind” nor “ hu- 
mane” had originally the meaning of benevo- 
lent. Their popular signification is but the 
using of one meaning, and that an inferential 
sense, in place of all the rest. 

As the change of the year brings winter 
words and thoughts into requisition, our read- 
ers will be ready to read advice, “ kindly,” in 
the double sense of “ seasonable” and “ be- 
nevolent.” An eye is now had to winter 
wardrobes, and to winter arrangements for 
fuel and other comforts. Those who can re- 
plenish their stock of clothing with new, 
should look around among the poorer people 
whom they know, and distribute such things 
as but cumber their houses. Absolute pov- 
erty need not be required as a qualification. 
There are persons in everybody’s circle who 
are not above friendly assistance; parents 
with large families of growing boys and girls, 
who could make excellent use of the un- 
fashionable, but only partially worn garments, 
which will be discarded by the owners. In 
this way, without the slightest indelicacy, 
assistance may be given and received, and 
true wealth created. For wealth is but the 
utilization of things which else were wasted. 
Such a “kindly ” course, if it does not abate 
actual suffering, may relieve embarrassment ; 
and embarrassment is, to sensitive people, if 
not suffering, the next thing to it. 

What can be done among those in the 
sphere of one’s own knowledge, having been 
accomplished, there are organizations for re- 
lief, which will gladly receive and apply 
whatever superfluity any family may be will- 
ing to dispose of. There is nothing which 
may not be turned to some account. If the 
housekeepers in our good city would only 
study to make that of use to somebody else 
which is no longer of use to them—clothing, 
superannuated carpets, stoves, furniture, &c., 
&c.—a great deal of really effective charity 
would not merely be dispensed, but its means 
would be created. To turn forgotten and 
therefore useless things to account is, as above 
hinted, actually to create wealth, and to pu 
it in circulation where its current seldom 
flows, among the necessitous. The “lusty 





winter” may thus be made, though frosty, 
“kindly,” and the “kindly fruits of the 
earth ’’ be preserved to those who need them. 
Individual charity, applied to individual 
cases, from the less imperious claims of friend- 
ship down to the urgent demands of necessity, 
may anticipate and thus avert much suffering. 

In making the foregoing suggestions, it is 
quite apropos to add a few words on a topic 
frequently mentioned in these columns, viz. : 
that the most effective benevolence or charity, 
is that which discriminates. Four-fifths of 
the importunate street beggars and back gate 
supplicants are either unworthy, or out-and- 
out imposters, who sell for liquor what they 
extort by whining deception, or who waste it 
in some other way. The clothes and money 
and food they carry off to buy drams with in 
the low dens and haunts of such professional 
beggars, would do vast amounts of good, if 
given to none but the worthy poor, or were 
handed over to the well-known benevolent 
organizations, whose constant experience and 
conscientious inquiries enable them to dis- 
tinguish between those who ought to be helped 
and those who should not. There is as much 
wasted in Philadelphia, every winter, as weuld 
support all the meritorious poor, if what is 
intended by the donors as charity, were given 
out systematically for distribution. 

There is another point. Winter is the 
season when employment in the usual ways is 
slack—many people are “out of work,” and 
for this reason there is a good deal of priva- 
tion that remains comparatively unknown. 
It should, therefore, be made the subject of 
some thought and study how this periodical 
scantiness of employment can be corrected by 
making the winter season the season for such 
work as may be carried on within doors in 
the way of repairs, cleansing and general 
jobbing about houses, stores, buildings, shops, 
factories, &c. Hundreds of thousands of use- 
ful jobs of the kind referred to might be fur- 
nished in the winter season if earnestly sought 
for by those willing to assist the needy, and 
this would be the highest kind of charity, for 
it gives to the object of it the means to live, 
and enables the man or woman who receives 
it to preserve his or her self-respect by earning 
the money.— Public Ledger. 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 
Thou hast, my dear friend, been so much 
the object of my thoughts for two weeks 


past, that I feel disposed this evening to tell 
thee so. But why this frequency of mental 
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visits I cannot tell. It may be sympathy 
with thy spirit under some close trial, or it 
may arise from some other cause. A prophet 
formerly felt for his kind, hospitable friend 
when she was in trouble, but said the Lord 
had hidden from him the cause of her grief; 
- he became the instrument of comfort to 

er. Ah, my dear friend, what an unspeaka- 
ble blessing is the unity of the spirit gracious- 
ly given to the little children of the heavenly 
Father’s family! A few intimate friends 
with whom we can mingle in joy and in sor- 
row, in abounding and in privation, what a 
treasure! what a privilege! I view thee as 
having such a little circle. Prize it, my dear 
friend. I had once such a precious boon, but 
time and the hand of death has severed those 
cords, and left me a lone and lonely pilgrim 
in the evening of life. My flesh and my 
animal powers are failing; but oh, there is a 
Friend that sticketh closer than a brother or 
a sister. Blessed treasure! precious privilege, 
to lean on and confide in such a friend! May 
thy mind repose on this unfailing Friend for 
counsel, for support, for comfort and conso- 
lation in every varied trial, and in every 
duty opened before thee. Ask not for greater 
evidence than enough, when impressed with 
a sense of Divine requiring, and yet never 
move nor go into any service until there is 
sufficient evidence of its rectitude. May the 
Good Shepherd hold thee in the hollow of 
His hand. 





My thoughts have been so frequently 
turned toward thee during the past week, 
that I would give expression to the sympa- 
thies of my heart, if I had language at com- 
mand, But the avenues of communication 
have been wholly closed for some time past, 
and even now I can only say that I deeply 
feel with and for thee in the late close trial. 
But thou knowest where to look, and on 
whom to stay thy mind for consolation and 
support. How immeasurably different from 
that state where all such dependence is 
wanting, or not experienced! Ah! well did 
an experienced apostle say, “ We see as thro’ 
a glass darkly, and we see but in part, and 
know but in part.” And yet to the econtrited, 
humble soul, there is a language in affliction 
and privation, something like “ deep calling 
unto deep ” at the sound of Heaven’s water- 
spouts. And oh! that the ears of all were 
open to hear the calls of perfect Wisdom and 
Goodness in all His dispensations. May thy 
mind be kept steadfast and stayed on rflim 
who doeth all things well. 

I sometimes think it would be a satisfac- 
tion to us to understand why we are afflicted, 
while suffering either in body or in mind, 
since the prophet has said, “ He doth not 


afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of 
men.” But it may be, that one object may 
be to induce a deep inward search and a 
more humble inquiry and waiting in submis- 
sion as at the Father’s footstool. But I often 
have to own that His ways are a great deep, 
and what people call His moral government 
far, very far beyond my feeble powers to 
comprehend. Yet it is said: “The spirit 
searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of 
God.” There is also such a state as that of 
a disciple formerly, to whom the Master said, 
“ What I do thou knowest not now, but thou 
shalt know hereafter.” Here I have to rest 
many things that I meet with in passing 
along through time, in humble confidence 
that the Judge of all the earth doeth right, 
and that what we call His dispensations to us 
are all ordered or permitt-d in perfect wisdom 
and goodness. There is one important les- 
son, however, that is difficult sometimes for 
us to attain and to keep in possession, and 
that is, to let patience have its perfect work 
in us. Now, my dear daughter, of what use 
can it be to thee to read such a detail of my 
thoughts and views. To say that I feel sym- 
pathy and tenderness towards thee in thy 
trials and sufferings and thirstings, can be of 
little use, further than to assure thee thou 
art oft remembered with interest, and with 
prayers for thy preservation in steadfastness, 
faith and patience, until it shall be said, “ It 
is enough.” But, dear, hast thou ever found 
in thy own experience what others have told 
us, of being baptised into sufferings on ac- 
count of others? that is, as George Fox says, 
in order to have a sense of all conditions, so 
as to be qualified to speak to them. The 
Psalmist says, “ Day uato day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night showeth knowledge.” 
Canst thou resolve the figures into substan- 
tial realities, or is the present dispensation of 
solemnity as “a sealed book?” Not alto- 
gether surely, when thou canst say, “I see 
His arm of Mercy extended ; His ear is open 
to my cry.” Well, here rest in quiet confi- 
dence, and adopt the language and conclu- 
sion of one formerly, perhaps the deeply 
proved and divinely instructed Job, “ He 
knoweth the way that I take, and when he 
hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold.” 
I have been reading Sarah L. Grubb’s Let- 
ters, and more than once I find her when ad- 
dressing a very tried state, referring to some 
of George Fox’s expressions. “Art thou 
in darkness? heed it not, or it will increase 
upon thee.” 

Live for something. Do good, and leave 
behind you a monument of virtue that the 
storm of time can never destroy. Write your 
name in kindness, and love, and mercy on the 
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hearts of thousands you may come in contact 
with year by year. You will never be for- 
gotten. No! your name, your deeds, will be 
as legible on the hearts you leave behind as 
the stars on the brow on the evening. Good 
deeds will shine as the stars of heaven.— 
Chalmers. 
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“ Aut Hatt,” is the salutation which pre- 
sents with the most kindly emotions, ia tak- 
ing up the pen preparatory to sharing with 
our readers, thoughts connected with the 
advent of the New Year. We would here 
express the earnest desire felt for our friends 
wherever scattered, as well as for ourselves, 
that in the going out of the Old, and the 
coming in of the New Year, there may be an 
evidence of spiritual growth in the ability to 
draw “ nearer and still nearer” to the foot- 
stool of the Universal Father, with an offer- 
ing upon which has been inscribed by a con- 
secrated will, “Be it unto me according to 
Thy word.” Not a few of us, in retrospect 
may feel that notwithstanding the concern to 
be faithful in the labor assigned to us, we 
are truly but “unprofitable servants.” Still 
if there is a consciousness, that what could 
be done, we have done, the unhappiness cen- 
sequent upon disobedience or neglect will not 
be ours. 

If led by the “ good spirit” we shall cer- 
tainly escape the pitfalls which await the 
unwary; and if we faint not, shall in “ due 
time” arrive at an altitude radiant with the 
light that shines upon the just man’s path, 
and enables him to tread in safety even the 
rugged way. Those who are in and beyond 
the meridian of life, realize more fully than 
in their yyouth, that the years are short and 
that “there is no time to be idle.” Great as 
appears the work befare us, by the observ- 
ance of the axiom, to “do the duty which 
lies nearest,” those which follow are the more 
clearly perceived, and all may be accom- 
plished in conformity with the “ divine will.” 
Life has its sorrows as well as its pleasures, 
but shall we not upon examintion find that 
the evils which afflict humanity are less in 
proportion to the happiness which exists ? 


The sorrows which are permitted to over- 
shadow our brightest hopes, may be found, 
as the dark drapery is lifted, to conceal more 
enduring joys. Experience teaches that the 
passive virtues are as needful to perfect the 
character as the more active. We applaud 
energy, and look upon indolence with a feel- 
ing akin to contempt, but let us not under- 
rate the exercise of a quiet, patient endur- 
ance of a life debarred the privilege of ac- 
tive employment. There may be as great a 
reward in bearing resignedly the privations 
caused by a lack of health or ability to en- 
gage in active life, as in doing what may 
seem to be a greater good. Is it not much 
easier to act than to wait? A word of en- 
couragement we would extend to those who 
from any cause are disabled from entering 
the field of public labor, who are forbidden 
the indulgence of “ going about” to aid their 
fellow men, and who are brought into the 
daily exercise of a patient endurance of a 
position in which they conclude they can be 
of no use in the world. 

From the abode of the sufferer, there has 
gone out, not unfrequently, a power which 
has proved a blessing to the care-worn spirit 
that has had to battle with the varied beset- 
ments of a busy world. Patient endurance 


of suffering and trials, a steadfast love of. 


goodness and a trust in divine regard, may 
not only exert an influence over others, but 
may be the means of laying up “ treasures in 
heaven ” for those, who perhaps unconscious- 
ly to themselves, have performed their mis- 
sion on earth to the honor of Him who ap- 
portions his work in accordance with His 
infinite wisdom and power, and who ever 
awards to the laborer his just reward. 

We accord with the sentiment that * the 
real evils of life are those of our own making. 
When we forfeit our sense of right, stifle our 
best emotions, or ignore the voice of con- 
science, then it is that we suffer the worst 
thing that can befall us-—moral deterioration; 
then it is that we truly deserve to be pitied, 
for we have then Voluntarily spurned the 


purest joy of which our natures are capable, 
that of an approving conscience.” 


MARRIED. 
HARRY—COALE.—0n the 20th of Twelfth month, 
1870, at the residence of Joseph Thomas, under the 
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care of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, James Harry, 
of York County, Pa., to Lydia T. Coale, of Lancas 
ter Co., Pa. 





DIED. 


BARNARD.—On the 31st of Fifth month, 1870, 
Amie J., daughter of James and Mary H. Barnard, 
in the 18th year of her age ; a member of Fallowfield 
Monthly Meeting. 

SELLERS.—On the Ist of Twelfth month, 1870, 
Mary F., wife of William Sellers, of Philadelphia., 
and daughter of Zeba Ferris, of Wilmington, Del. 

HAINES.--On the 16th of Ninth month, 1870, 
Mark Haines, aged 65 years; a member of Little 
Britain Monthly Meeting. 
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Frtenps’ AssociaTION FOR THE AID AND ELEVATION 
OF THE FREEDMEN have received since 5th month, 
1870. 


From Friends of Pennsgrove, $ 8 65 
- ‘¢ New Garden, 4 00 
” ‘¢ Mill Creek, 10 00 
- ‘* London Grove, 2 00 
- ‘6 Mt. Holly, 7 50 
“  Makefield, 5 00 
- *¢ Abington, 3 00 


8 ‘* Philada., per T. E Chapman, 20 00 
‘* Philada., per Chas. Evans, 38 00 
a ‘* Phila., perS. K. Gillingham, 105 00 





Robert Mosher, 2 00 
Samuel Jeanes, 100 00 
Esther S. Justice, 10 00 
Thomas Woodnatt, Richmond, Ind., 20 00 
A. S. Truman, 10 00 
J. Bacon, 25 00 
Joel J. Bailey, 5 00 
Wn. D. Jones, 5 00 
Chas. W. Pierce, 10 00 
Penna. Abolition Society, 100 00 

$490 15 


Also clothing, books, &c., from Jane Hall, Ellen 
M. Childs, Philena Heald, Mary Beans, George 
Miller, Hannah L. Stickney, Friends’ Tract Asso- 


ciation. Henry M. Laine, Treasurer. 
Philadelphia, 1st mo., 1871. 30 N. 3d St. 
a 


FIRST-BAY SCHOOIS. 

The Association of Friends for the promotion of 
First-day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, will hold its next meeting at Race 
St. Meeting house, on Seventh-day morning, Ist 
mo. 14th, 1871, at 10 o’clock, to which all First- 
day Schools and similar organizations within its 
limits are desired to send delegates, Also commu- 
nications and reports, particuiarly in reference to 
the manner of teaching and conducting classes, as 
it is proposed to occupy part of the sessions with 
the consideration thereof. The following question 
was referred by the last meeting; essays thereon 
are invited, ani should be sent to the Clerk, 717 
Willow 8t., Philadelphia: 

‘* Ts it best to accept the willing services of ear- 
nest-hearted but inexperiencea young teachers, or 
let our Schools suffer because we have not com- 
petent persons who feel called to the work ? 

All interested are invited to attend.’’ 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., = 
Emma WorRRELL, \ Clerks. 

The Executive Committee will meet at same place 
on Sixth-day evening, 13th, at 7} o’clock, and on 
Seventh-day morning at 8 o’clock. 

Desoran Comty, Clerk. 


LECTURE. 

William Canby Biddle will lecture before Friends’ 
Social Lyceum, on Third-day evening next, the 10th 
inst., on his Tour through the East. Lyceum com- 
mences at half-past seven o’clock. 





FRIENDS’ LIBRARY. 
The Committee of management will meet Fourth- 
day evening, lst mo. 11th, at 8 o’clock. 
J. M. Extis, Clerk. 





——__ <8 — 


A Stated Meeting of Friends’ Charity Fuel Asso- 
ciation will be held in the Monthly Meeting room of 
Friends’ Meeting-house, on Race St., on Seventh- 
day evening, the 7th inst., at 74 0’clock. 

Wm. Heacock, Clerk. 


Worps are little things, but they sometimes 
strike hard. We wield them so easily that 
we are apt to forget their hidden power. 
Fitly spoken, they fall like the sunshine, the 
dew, and the fertilizing rain; but when un- 
fitly, like the frost, the hail, and the desolating 
tem pest. 


—-- Oo 
THE MANNA IN THE WILDERNESS, 


BY JOHN KEAST LORD, NATURALIST TO THE EGYPTIAN 
EXPLORATION EXPEDITION. 


As I tramped along over the sandy waste, 
I came into a grove of tamarisk-trees. The 
trees completely occupied the entire width of 
the wady, and extended for quite a mile and 
a half in a direct line. Some of these tama- 
risks evidenced a great age: their oddly 
shaped trunks and branches, twisted and con- 
torted into all kinds of quaint forms, might 
have been growing in the dry sand, for any- 
thing one may infer to the contrary, for an 
indefinite space of time. So closely, in many 
instances I particularly noticed, are these 
gnarled boughs twisted and entwined to- 
gether, that they formed very admirable 
ready-made tents, a provision the Bedouins 
have taken advantage of, for I saw several 
of these arbors which had been made to do 
duty as residences for Arab families. This 
grove of tamarisk-trees presented an addi- 
tional interest to me, inasmuch as I had by 
good fortune come upon it just at the very 
time the manna was forming. 

As manna was a very large proportion of 
the food of the Israelites, and to a great ex- 
tent maintained them during a long period of 
their sojourn in therinhospitable desert, it 
may be of interest to my readers if I give 
a sh®rt description of the Sinaitic manna as 
I saw it at the tamarisk-grove. The tama- 
risk, or tarfa-tree of the Bedouins ( Tamriax 
mannifera), which is said to produce the 
manna of Scripture, is not universally found 
distributed over the Sinaitic peninsula. Very 
seldom did I meet with it in the eastern por- 
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tion ; neither does it ftourish at great alti- 
tudes; hence one cannot call it plentiful in 
these modern days. I noticed it to grow in 
he greatest quantity in Wadies Feiran, Gha- 
randel, and Sheik. 

It must be clearly borne in mind that the 
hypothesis that the manna produced from the 
tamarisk and that spoken of in the Mosaic 
history are one and the same is not by any 
means of modern origin. It is so stated by 
Josephus, and it is a belief that has always 
been most tenaciously clung to by the Greek 
Church, as represented in the convent of St. 
Catherine at Jebel Mousa; and I have at 
this very time a small tin canister of manna 
—_ me by the superior of the convent as 

eing exactly the same description of manna 
that so miraculously sustained the Israelites. 
A careful examination of the production of 
the manna has led me toa very different con- 
clusion, although it must be clearly under. 
stood I speak with all deference and regard 
for ancient tradition. It seems to me utterly 
at variance with one’s common sense and 
reason to believe that a sweet honey-like fluid 
exuding from the branches of a tree (some per- 
sons maintain that it is produced by an 
insect), and falling after a time in a thick- 
ened and adhesive condition upon the ground, 
can have the smallest resemblance to the 
manna as described in Holy Writ. “And 
when the dew fell upon the camp in the night, 
the manna fell upon it.” (Numb. xi. 9.) 
“When the dew that lay was gone up, behold, 
upon the face of the wilderness there lay a 
small round thing, as small as the hoar frost, 
en the ground.” (Ex. xvi. 14.) “And it 
was like coriander seed, white ; and the taste 
of it was like wafers made with honey.” 
(Ex. xvi. 31.) Weare further told that it 
was gathered and ground “in mills,” “ beat 
up in mortars,” “baked in pans,” and ‘‘made 
into cakes, and the taste thereof was as the 
taste of fresh oil.” I very much question 
whether the entire quantity of manna pro 
duced at this time upon all the tamarisk-trees 
on the peninsula, if it could be gathered to- 
em would support or maintain an able- 

odied man for the space of four months, or 
at any rate for half a year, to say the best of 
it. Supposing the “ tarfa’”-trees to have been 
very much more plentiful at one time than 
they are at present on the peninsula, then it 
seems equally impossible to imagine that any 
natural yield of the manna could have been 
sufficient to support six hundred thousand 
men. I think the only conclusion we can ar- 
rive at is.that a special supply of the par- 


‘ ticular kind of food we designate manna 


was sent at the time it was needed by the 
hand of the Almighty, and that it was not 
the natural produce of the tamarisk, or 


“tarfa”-trees, as we find it exuded at the 
present day. 

The monks at the convent send out the 
Arab women and children belonging to the 
convent every year at the proper season to 
collect the manna from the “tarfa”-trees. As 
I observed the manna upon the “tarfa”-trees, 
it resembled thick whitish honey that col- 
lected slowly until it formed a small drop in 
the axils of the leaves and round the ter- 
minal buds upon the branches; in this con- 
dition, overflowing as it were its cup, it drop- 
ped upon the ground, or more often upon the 
stratum of dried tamarisk leaves that always 
forms beneath the trees. When it has re- 
mained a short time upon the ground, it 
assumes a white opaque look, and becomes 
much more firm in consistence, and in this 
condition the manna-gatherers collect it. Up- 
on nearly every branch from whence manna 
is exuding, minute insects are always to be 
found. The insect is (Coceus manniparus) an 
elliptical wax-colored cochineal, “Kermes,” 
about three lines in length. 

Now it is an open question whether this 
tiny insect is the actual meazs of causing the 
“tarfa”-trees to throw out this saccharine ex- 
udation, or whether its almost invariable 
presence is to be attributed to the attraction 
of the sweet juice it so greedily sucks in. I 
certainly am inclined to adopt the latter 
opinion. The coccus was, I observed, always 
near, but never in the axil of the leaf, or ac- 
tually upon the very spot on a bud from 
whence the manna was exuding; and I very 
much doubt the possibility of so minute an 
insect inflicting a wound or wounds in the 
tough bark of sufficient magnitude to cause 
the outflow of the saccharine material call- 
ed manna. To the palate this material is 
intensely sweet, but it has a kind of aromatic 
smack, to me most nauseous. 

It was very nearly sunset ere I reached the 
end of Wady-esh-Sheik, where it may be 
said to join or be continuous with Wady-er- 
Rahah. No traces of camels or attendants 
could I see, and my mind was somewhat 
troubled lest I had passed them whilst en- 
camped in some of the deep water-courses 
that everywhere here intersect the hills on 
either side the widy. Never do I re- 
member experiencing a feeling of such utter 
loneliness and miserable insignificante as 
came over me as I scanned the long vista 
ahead and to my right; not a human being 
could I discern, nor any trace of life, for that 
matter, except about six orseven huge white- 
and-black vultures, that soared lazily over- 
head as though only biding their time to pick 
my bones. Piles of mountains seemed to 
shut me in on every side; and I could see 
no other chance in store for me than that of 
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patiently bearing hunger and thirst, and 
sleeping as best I could alone in the wilder- 
ness. But, like Crusoe, I came suddenly upon 
footprints in the sand, and following them 
carefully, they bore toward what in the dim 
evening light seemed merely a cleft in the 
rocks, but which on a nearer acquaintance 
proved to be a narrow opening that let round 
the base of an isolated hill. My heart began 
to beat hopefully ; I felt sure the camel train 
had passed the base of this hill ; and I was 
right, for as I rounded it, I could hardly 
credit the evidence of senses, so suddenly 
changed the scene. Close to me was our 
camp; the white tents showing out like 
ghosts of the departed against the black line 
of rocks behind them. Near the encamp- 
ment, circles of Bedouins, guarded by the re- 
cumbent camels, resembled bands of swarthy 
brigands, resting after a predatory raid. 
While looking along the narrow widy where- 
in I stood, the grand old convent of St. 
Catherine completely occupied and blocked 
up the higher end of it, suggesting the idea 
of some weird and wondrous enchantment, 
rather than a scene actual and real. I was 
truly glad and thankful that I had found our 
camping-ground ; and when refreshed by a 
good repast, washed down with deliciously 
cold water, I slept in the cooler air breathed 
at this greater altitude, as only the thoroughly 
weary and exhausted can sleep. 

We had scarcely completed our morning’s 
repast when the dragoman announced the 
approach of some of the monks from the con- 
vent.” We could descry a small procession 
coming slowly down the wady, headed by 
three monks most conspicuous in the fore- 
ground by contrast of their odd costume with 
the white, flowing drapery of the bodyguard 
of sheiks by whom they were escorted. 

Receiving them at the door of our tent, we 
shook hands, invited them to enter, and gave 
them seats, the Bedouins, as many as could 
wedge themselves in, squatting cross-legged 
upon the ground. Pipes and coffee were very 
soon discussed, and then the object of the 
visit was made known. It was to offer us 
apartments in the convent if we felt disposed 
to accept them, but we knew from previous 
information that such accommodation meant 
an enormous “ bakshish” to the holy fathers 
wheneter we left, so we at once politely de- 
clined the offer, stating as a reason that we 
preferred living in our own tents. This set- 
tled, we were invited to visit the convent 
about mid-day, an invitation I need hardly 
observe we readily said yes to. 

The monks who had walked down to see us 
were certainly remarkable looking persons. 
The acting superior was a short podgy man, 
but so pale as to give one the idea that no 

* 





blood flowed through his blood-vessels. His 
hair, jet black, was as long as that of a 
woman, and to get rid of the annoyance of 
having it dangling over his shoulders and 
down his back, it was twisted into a huge 
knob and fastened near the crown of the 
head. His costume consisted of a figured cot- 
ton garment made like a night-shirt, which 
reached to his insteps, but was fastened 
tightly round the waist with a leather girdle, 
from which depended an immense rosary of 
black beads and a cross. Balanced on the 
chignon rather than worn on the head was a 
square black kind of cap, whilst his feet, guilt- 
less of socks, were encased in a pair of ex- 
tremely shabby shoes. A black cassock, fast- 
ened at the throat and without any sleeves, 
was worn loosely over the costume I have 
described. The three were habited alike, ex- 
cept that the pattern and color of the inner 
dress differed. One of the three I at once 
recognized as being the monk who had visited 
us at Wady Ghenneh, and who so forcibly 
reminded me of the figure in the frontispiece 
to Zadkiel’s Almanac. He would have made 
an admirable “Old Time,” if he had been 
provided with an hour-glass and scythe. The 
third monk making up the deputation was 
not conspicuous for anything in particular, 
save being, if such were possible, more be- 
grimed with dirt than his companions. Clean- 
liness is most assuredly not one of the virtues 
practised by the monks of the convent of St. 
Catherine.— The Leisure Hour. 


—__—~<o 


Tus life is like an inn, in which the-soul 
spends a few moments on its journey. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REPORT 


Of the proceedings of the Convention of Friends 
on Indian Affairs, held Twelfth month 19th- 
1870. 


At a Convention of Delegates, appointed 
by the Committees on Indian Concerns be, 
longing to the Yearly Meetings of Friends of 
Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Gen- 
nessee and Indiana, held in Philadelphia, 
at the Meeting-house on Race Street, 12th 
month 19th, 1870, William Dorsey, of 
Philadelphia, was appointed Secretary, and 
Samuel Townsend, of Baltimore, Assistant 
Secretary. 

The Delegates were as follows. They pre- 
sented Minutes of their appointment, and 
were all present except five; for the absence 
of some of these, reasons were given :— 

- Philadelphia. — John Saunders, Dillwyn 
Parrish, Henry W. Ridgway, Wm. Dorsey 
Clement Biddle, David Petitt, Martha Dodg- 
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son, Deborah F. Wharton, Mary S. Lippin- 
cott, Sarah Hoopes, Elizabeth W. Lippincott, 
Margaretta Walton. 

New York.—Samuel Willets, William H. 
Macy, Thomas Foulke, Margaret G. Corlies 
and Hannah W. Haydock. 

Baltimore.—B. Rush Reberts, Rebecca 
Turner, Mary G. Moore, Richard T. Bentley 
and Samuel Gicteed. 

Gennessee.—J ohn Searing. 


Indiana.—Aaron Wright and Wm. Parry. | 


A communication was received from the 
Committee of Ohio Yearly Meeting, dated 
Twelfth month 13th, 1870, expressing their 
unity with a more permanent organization of 
the Committees on lalinn Concerns of all the 
Yearly Meetings, and confiding the subject 
to the ee of the Delegates in attend- 
ance, but excusing themselves from being 
present. It also states their entire willing- 
ness to co-operate with us in the prosecution 
of our work, and that they have appointed 
Joseph Mead, of Loydsville, Belmont Co., 
Ohio, Samuel Tomlinson, of Mount Pleasant, 
Jefferson Co., Ohio, and Eli Garretson, of 
Salem, Columbiana Co., Ohio, their Execu- 
tive Committee and correspondents. 

To nominate two Friends to serve this con- 
yention as now organized, as Secretary and 
Assistant Secretary, a committee was ap- 
pointed. : 

Communications from Superintendent Sam- 

\ uel M. Janney and some of our Agents, ad- 
dressed to the Philadelphia and Baltimore 
Committees through their correspondents, 
and forwarded by said Committees for the 
consideration of this body, were read, which 
conveyed important information as to the 
most desirable method of advancing the civi- 
lization of the Indians assigned to us by the 
Government of the United States, in the 
northern Superintendency. 

The success that has thus far crowned our 
exertions in their behalf, is cause for thank- 
fulness, and affords strong grounds for hope 
that if our views are sustained by the Gov- 
ernment, we may be the means under Provi- 
dence of their more rapid progress toward the 
desired end. Friends’ administration of In- 
dian Affairs has been endorsed by the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. William 
Parry, from Indiana, gave an encouraging 
statement of the condition of the Omahas, 
from information recently received from 
Agent Edward Painter. The most promi- 
nent subjects embraced in the document re- 
ferred to were as follows :— 

A copy of a Memorial signed by Superin- 
tendent Janney and all his Agents, addressed 
to the President, the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in 


INTELLIGENCER. 


relation to the sale of certain popgtions of: 
land in the Indian Reservations in the North-,, 
ern Superiutendency, at their fair market, 
value, which would afford them ample means, 
without calling upon the Government for 
pecuniary aid, to carry on their work of In- 
dian civilization. 

A copy of a Memorial signed by 46 chiefs, 
police and head men of the Omahas, wit- 
nessed by Superintendent Janney, Agent 
Painter and the United States Interpreter, 
Laru Saunsoci, confirming the views ex- 
pressed in the Memorial of the Superintend- 
ent and Agents. 

Samuel M. Janney’s letter dated Twelfth 
month 5th, 1870, says, “Since my letter of 
Tenth month 20th, no change of any impor- 
tance has taken place, nor is there any cause 
for discouragement, provided funds can be 
obtained to carry on the work we have be- 
gun. To settle the Indians in their allot- 
ments of land, to assist them in building 
houses, to break the prairie sod and fence a 
lot for each family, to purchase implements 
and live stock, and to establish Industrial 
and other schools, will require a large amount 
of funds. 

“The appropriation of $30,000 made for 
these purposes at the last session of Congress, 
has enabled us to make a beginning, and will 
be very beneficial. 

“In my first annual Report to the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, I recommended 
that a part of some of the Indian reservations 
should be sold at fair market value, and with 
the Indians’ consent, in order to improve the 
residue and to promote their civilization. 

“In my report this year, I have again 
urged the same measure, and stated that some 
of the tribes have expressed their desire for 
its accomplishment.” 

He further intimates that “were these 
views sustained by the Government, it would 
render impossible the ratification of the un- 
just treaty made in the winter of 1869, by 
which the lands of the Sacs and Foxes were 
to be ceded to the Government at one-fourth 
their value, for the benefit of certain railroad 
companies. 

“The Otoe and Missouri tribes made a 
similar treaty in the winter of 1869, ceding 
a large portion of their lands to the Govern- 
ment for the benefit of a railroad conwpany, 
at $1.25 per acre, which has not been rati- 
fied, and the Indians are not satisfied with it. 
The land is worth from four to eight dollars 
per acre. These Indians have become so ful- 
ly imbued with a desire for civilization, that 
last month they requested me to retain 
$1500 fur this purpose from their, scanty an- 
nuity.” Ae 

On the Iowa Reservation there are coal 
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mines already leased, with a good prospect of 
profit to the Indians and the lessees. He 
says, “ I have transmitted to the Department 
a standing offer which they have made of 
$7.50 per acre, for the whole of that reserva- 
tion, in order that there may be no plea left 
for the ratification of the Treaty of 1869, 
which allows only $2.50 per acre for the same 
property.” 

A copy of a Memorial to the Commission- 
er of Indian Affairs from the Winnebagvoes, 
urgently protesting against the claim of 
Charles Hillex and Gen. Sanborn for a com- 
mission on the sum of $232,345.90, recently 
refunded by Government to the tribe for ex- 
penses charged against them for their remov- 
al from Minnesota. The original Memorial 
is signed by 91 Winnebagoes, and has been 
transmitted to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. * * * * * * * 

After weighty deliberation it was concluded 
to appoint a committee representing the six 
Yearly Meetings, to whose watchful care the 
important matter contained in the documents 
submitted to us should be referred, whose 
duty it shall be to endeavor to obtain the in- 
fluence of the Government in support of the 
views so clearly presented by the Superin- 
tendent, and to grant the requests of the In- 
dians addressed to the Department through 
the agents with his approval, all of which ap- 
peat essential to the successful issue of our 

abors in this interesting concern. 

All questions which may arise, requiring 
| the joint action of the Yearly Meetings, shall 

be submitted to said Committee for its judg- 
ment and attention. 
; It is understood that this arrangement 
shall not interfere with the management of 
the several Agencies as heretofore, by the 


Wm. H. Macy, 40 East 21st St., New York. 

Samuel Willets, 303 Pearl St., “6 

Thomas Foulke, 52 West 38th St., ‘* 

Wm. Parry, Richmond, Indiana. 

John Searing, Poplar Ridge Post Office, New York. 

John J. Cornell Mendon Centre P. 0., és 

Sa.auel S. Tomlinson, Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson Co., 
Ohio. 

Mary G. Moore, Fallston, Harford Co., Maryland. 

Mary L. Roberts, Sandy Spring, “ 

Deborah F. Wharton, 336 Spruce St., Philada. 

Sarah Hoopes, West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 

Mary S. Lippincott, Moorestown, New Jersey. 

Hannah W. Haydock, 212 East 12th St., N. York. 

Margaret G. Corlies, 31 East 30th St., “6 

Mary W. Wright, Springboro, Ohio. 

Phebe W. Cornell, Mendon Centre P. O., N. York 

Ruth Cope, Short Creek P. O., Harrison Co. Ohio. 


The Convention adjourned subject to the 
call of the Secretary. 


Wii1aM Dorsey, Secretary. 





































INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. 


Even in the busiest town, and amid the 
most absorbing pursuits, the hearts of men 
turn with an instinctive homage towards 
those who have brought down and illustrated 
in their lives the purest precepts of our 
faith, The man who lives in accordance 
with them, who carries them with him wher- 
ever he goes, in meekness and simplicity, 
bears also with him a weight of authority 
which silently disarms the shallow reasoning 
of Sadducean selfishness and unbelief. 

The life of a true woman reveals to us 
sources of influence which the world can 
never give. She may be endowed with a 
charm of personal loveliness which adds to 
the attractiveness of her virtues; she may 
have the advantages of wealth and position 
which give her an opportunity that all can- 


5 Committees of the different Yearly Meetings | not have to show her disinterested regard for 

j to whom they have been alloted. others; she may have qualities of mind and 

“ This division of labor has worked well,| heart which peculiarly fit her to be the 

y and we desire its continuance. pride and joy of her friends. But these are 

. The nomination of Friends to constitute | not the secret of the power which goes from 

h said committee, was referred to the Commit- | her, through which she creates around her an 

d tee on Secretaries. Then adjourned to 74| atmosphere of gentle benignant affections 
o’clock this evening. while she fills each day the perhaps unac- 

a Evening.—The Convention met pursuant knowledged and unrecognized offices of kind- 

g to adjournment. The Committee on nomina- | ness that make her home a centre of Chris- 
ie tions made the following report, which was | tian charities and graces. Her life while it 
y read gnd united with, and the Friends there- | is with us is a perpetual benison, and when 
se in named were accordingly appointed : she is not, it is still in ever-widening and 
7 For Secretary, Wm. H. Macy, of New York; As-| deepening circles, diffusing itself through 
rs sistant Secretary, Wm. Dorsey, of Philadelphia. the hearts of those she loved, and through 
sh, Executive Committee : the community in which she lived. There is 
at Benjamin Hallowell, Sandy Spring, Maryland. no more beneficent or powerful influence 
Jn epee = — a — Md. than the living presence, or when that is 
ae os . Bently anty Syeag, Suayaee. withdrawn, the silent memory of those who 
Wm. Dorsey, 923 Market St., Philadelphia. are thus the dearest exemplars that we have 

- Dillwyn Parrish, 1017 Cherry St., known of the spirit and the religion of Jesus. 


John Saunders, 34 N. Fourth St., “ —Dr. Morison. 
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PorTRAIT oF A Goop TEACHER.— 


Though holy in himself, and virtuous 

He still to sinful men was mild and piteous : 
Not of reproach imperious or malign, 

But in his teeching soothing and benign, 

To draw them on to heaven, by reason fair 
And good example, with his daily care, 

The love of Christ and his Apostles twelve 
He taught—but first he followed it himselve. 


— Chaucer. 








~_- 
A STRIP OF BLUE. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


I do not own an inch of land, 
But all I see is mine— 
The orchard and the mowing-fields, 
The lawns and gardens fine. 
The winds my tax collectors are, 
They bring me tithes divine,— 

Wild ecents and subtle essences, 
A tribute rare and free ; 

And, more magnificent than all, 
My window keeps for me 

A glimpse of blue immensity— 
A little strip of sea. 


Richer am I than he who owns 
Great fleets and argosies ; 

I have a share in every ship 
Won by the inland breeze, 

To loiter on yon airy road 
Above the apple trees. 

I freight them with my untold dreams, 
Each beara my own picked crew ; 

And nobler cargoes wait for them 
Than ever India knew,— 

My ships that sail into the East 
Across that outlet blue. 


Sometimes they seem like living shapes— 
The people of the sky,— 

Guests in white raiment coming down 
From Heaven, which is close by ; 

I call them by familiar names, 
As one by one draws nigh. 

So white, so light, so spirit like, 
From violet mists they bloom ! 

The aching wastes of the unknown 
Are half reclaimed from gloom, 

Since on life’s hospitable sea, 
All souls find sailing-room, 


The ocean grows a weariness 
With nothing else in sight ; 

Its east and west, its north and south, 
Spread out from morn to night: 

We miss the warm, caressing shore, 
Its brooding shade and light. 

A part is greater than the whole ; 
By hints are mysteries told. 

The fringes of eternity— 
God’s sweeping garment-fold, 

In that bright shred of glimmering sea, 
I reach out for, and hold. 


The sails, like flakes of roseate pearl, 
Float in upon the mist: 

The waves are broken precious stones— 
Sapphire and amethyst, 

Washed from celestial basement walls, 
By suns unsetting kissed. - 

Out through the utmost gates of space, 
Past where the gray stars drift, 





To the widening Infinite, my soul 
Glides on, a veasel swift ; 

Yet loses not her anchorage 
In yonder azure rift. 


Here sit I, asa little child ; 
The threshold of God’s door 

Is that'clear band of chrysoprase ; 
Now the vast temple floor, 

The b'inding glory of the dome 
1 bow my head before. 

Thy universe, O God, is home, 
In height or depth, to me; 

Yet here upon Thy footstool green 
Content am I to be ; 

Glad when is opened to my need 
Some sea like glimpse of Thee. 


—Atlantic Monthly. 


——- ewer - — 
THE MONT CENIS TUNNEL. 


A despatch from Susa. announces that the 
Alps were pierced through yesterday, De- 
cember 27th, and that the workmen from 
both ends of the Mont Cenis tunnel joined in 
congratulations upon the completion of the 
great work. 

The “eternal” barrier between France 
and Italy has at last been overcome, and at 
this moment the workmen who for thirteen 
years have been working towards each other 
in the bowels of the Alps have doubtless met, 
and with such familiarity as their diverse 
languages will permit, congratulated each 
other on the completion of their more than 
herculean labor. 

The Alps have been crossed even with 
great armies since the days of Hannibal, but 
the undertaking has been one of no little toil 
and some danger. In 1805 the first Napo- 
leon constructed a road through the pass of 
Mont Cenis, which was at a moderate eleva- 
tion of some 5,400 feet above the level of the 
adjacent country. This was thirty miles long 
and eighteen feet wide, and was built at a 
cost of 7,000,000 frances. It served for many 
years as the only highway between France 
and Italy; but within the last five years a 
railway has been built over the ridge, upon 
which a steam engine of peculiar construc- 
tion slowly drags a single car. The idea of 
piercing the mountain, and gliding from one 
country to the other in a few minutes’ time, 
was first broached about twenty years ago, 
and as a matter of course, was ridiculed by 
that large class of persons whose conception 
of what can be done is formed entirely in ac- 
cordance with what they know has been done. 

All manner of difficulties and obstacles were 
suggested, and declared to be insuperable; 
but the projectors believed they could be over- 
come. The Governments of France and Ita- 
ly were applied to to lend their assistance for 
the accomplishment of this stupendous un- 
dertaking. The feasibility of the work was 
argued at length before the legislative bodies 
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of both these nations, and the result was final- 
ly a contract for the work. 

The route chosen was, of course, the short- 
est possible line through the vast mountain 
range, as the altitude of the peaks or the 
general ridge made no difference with the 
work. The old plan of sinking shafts from 
the top at intervals, and working from one to 
another, was pronounced impracticable from 
the start, and a continuous boring from either 
end was determined upon as the only meth- 
od of proceeding, the workmen being supplied 
with light and air as they retreated from the 
cheerful light of day and the wholesome at- 
mosphere of the outer world. The place was 
found about fifteen miles from the old Mont 
Cenis road, where a tunnel of 12,220 metres, 
or a little less than eight miles in length, 
would pierce the mountain range and con 
nect the town of Fourneaux, near Modane, 
in the valley of the Arc, in Savoy, with Bar- 
doneche, in the valley of the Dorariperia, in 
Italy, by a railroad, over which a train of 
cars of any desired length could run in a very 
few minutes. Between these two termini the 
tunnel passes under three mountains, of con- 
siderable height even for Alpine peaks, 
known as the Col Frejus, the Grand Vallon 
and the Col de la Kone, ranged in the order 
in which they are here named as we pass from 
France to Italy. The central summit is over 
11,000 feet above the sea level, and by the 
eld method of sinking shafts it would have 
required more time and labor to bore one of 
these than has been taken for the entire 
work. 

The work on the great tunnel, which had 
been talked of for over a quarter of a century, 
was actually begun in 1857, on the Italian 
side, at Bardonneche. A little later opera- 
tions were begun on the French side, at Four- 
neaux. Mont Cenis, from which it takes its 
name, is seventeen er eighteen miles from the 
French entrance, and more than twenty from 
the Italian entrance, but it probably enjoys 
the honor of the tunnel’s baptism from the 
fact that it is much better known than any 
of the summits or ranges in the neighborhood. 

The work on the Italian side was continued 
for four years, when, about 1,000 yards hav- 
ing been completed, the perforating machines 
were brought into requisition. The ordinary 
motive power, steam, could not be employed 


buik. This when released exercises an ex- 
pansive force equal to that of six atmospheres. 
As the piston ascends it forces the water up, 
compressing the air and driving it into a res- 
ervoir; as it descends a valve is opened near 
the top, through which the air rushes into the 
vacuum, and is in turn compressed and forced 
into the reservoir. From the reservoir a 
large iron pipe conveys the compressed air 
into the tunnel. Ten of these perforators were 
kept constantly at work. The drills working 
by the compressed air were kept constantly 
boring the rocks at the rate of nine feet a 
day. The perforators were not introduced 
into the tunnel at Fourneaux, on the French 
side, until 1863, two years after they had been 
in use on the Italian side. 

The entrance to the tunnel is 25 feet wide 
and as many in height. During the progress 
of the work a double railway track ran into 
the tunnel, carrying the implements and the 
stone for the mason work and bringing 
out the fragments of broken and blasted rock, 
A temporary wooden partition divided the 
tunnel into two equal galleries, above and be- 
low ; the rarified air from the lower gallery 
rising and passing out through the upper, and 
fresh air coming into the lower to supply its 
place. 

For some time after the work was begun, 
visitors were admitted at all times; but as 
the work progressed stricter rules were 
adopted, and permission was given to inspect 
the work only on two fixed days of the month. 
The visitor is taken in charge by the director 
of the workmen, who gives him a long India 
rubber coat and a lighted lamp attached to 
half-a-yard of wire, and with these they set 
out upon their journey. 

After going some distance the patch of day- 
light furnished by the entrance is lost sight 
of, and the darkness seems positively tangi- 
ble. Ahead through the blackest glimmer a 
number of lights, and the rumbling sounds of 
the wagons carrying the débris is heard. Then 
comes a dull, heavy, rumble, echoing and re- 
echoing through the gallery, and seeming to 
shake the mountain from base to summit. It 
is the sound of an explosion. One follows 
another in rapid succession, and after seven 
or eight, the wooden doors, which are closed 
just before the blast, are thrown open, and 
clouds of yellow smoke come pouring through 


in operating these machines, as steam needs | the tunnel in such density and volume as to 


fire for its generation, and fire needs air for 
its support. ) 
countless experiments, compressed air was 
employed. The machine is composed of 17 


After long deliberation and | 


be positively painful. At the time of the com- 
pletion of the tunnel the workmen from the 


‘Italian side had bored 43 miles into the 


mountain, and those from the French side 


or 18 iron tubes, in which, by a vibrating | about 3 miles, the whole distance being 7 4-5 
motion caused by the rise and fall of water, | miles. 


and regulated by pistons in the tubes, the 
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their heads, the visitors find the men and ma- 
chines at work. The drills make two hun- 
dred revolutions a minute, and scatter innu- 
merable sparks of fire from the rock. After 
about ninety holes, three feet in depth and 
two to three inches in diameter, are bored, 
they are charged with powder aud tamped, 
when—the miners withdrawing behind the 
wooden doors—the slow match is ignited, and 
the explosion takes place. So the labor has 
continued without interruption, day and 
night, week after week, including Sundays, 
month after month, year after year. The 
workmen were divided into three reliefs, 
eight hours being given to labor and sixteen 
to rest. The common laborers received only 
three francs a day, and the skilled but five 
francs. 

Of course, in such a work innumerable ac- 
cidents must happen. It has been told that 
more than 1,000 workmen have lost their 
lives up to 1870, but the guides and directors 
declare that not more than fifty or sixty had 
been killed outright, though a number of 
others had been seriously wounded. Mosto 
the accidents have occurred on the railway, 
from the falling of rock and from premature 
explosions. One premature explosion killed 
five men and wounded nine others, three of 
them fatally: and one rock, falling, crushed 
three men to death. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that during the twelve years in 
which the work has been going on at least 
1,000 men have lost their lives. 

The cost of the tunnel has been about 
170,000,000 francs. —Evening Bulletin. 

“ Tuts little fellow,” said Martin Luther of 
a bird going to roost, “ has chosen his shelter, 
and is quietly rocking himself to sleep with- 
out acare for to-morrow’s lodging; calmly 
holding by his little twig, and leaving God 
alone to think of him.” 


ITEMS. 

Prof. Newcome, of the United States Observatory, 
who went to Gibraltar in Eleventh month last, to 
make observations of the total eclipse of the sun, 
which took place Twelfth month 224, reports a suc- 
cessful observation, and that good photographs of 
the corona of the sun were taken, and he collected 
‘much interesting data. Professors Hall, Eastman 
and Harkness, who went to Sicily for the same pur- 
pose, havenot reported yet. 

The Professors, after completing their observa- 
tions, will visit the principal observatories to col- 
lect all the informatien possible for the benefit of 
the United States Observatory, with a view to the 
improvement of that institution. 

In accordance with a joint resolution of Congress, 
passed at the last session, authorizing the Secretary 
of War to provi‘e for taking meteorological observa- 
tions at the different military stations, and at other 
points in the interior of the continent, aud for giv- 
ing notice on the northern lakes and seaboard of 
the approach of storms, the Chief Signal Officer of 





the United States has completed his plans for the 
observation and report of storms by telegraph and 
signal for the benefit of commerce and agriculture, 
A series of observations and reports are to be made 
by competent observers, under military control, and 
supplied with the best attainable instruments, at 
the following places, designated as stations: Plais- 
ter Cove, N. 8.; 8t. Johns, N. B ; Portland, Me. ; 
Boston, Mass. ; New Haven, Conn. ; New York city, 
N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md. ; Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Wilmington, N. C.; Charleston, 
S. C.; Augusta, Ga. ; Lake City, Fla.; Key West, 
Fla. ; Montgomery, Ala.; Mobile, Ala.; New Or- 
leans, La. ; Jackson, Miss. ; Memphis, Tenn. ; Nash- 
ville, Tenn. ; Louisvill-, Ky.; Ciacinnati, Ohio; 
Knoxville, Tenn.; Albany, N. Y.; Oswego, N. Y.; 
Rochester, N. Y. ; Buffalo, N. Y. ; Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Toledo, Ohio; Detroit, Mich.; Chicago, Ill. ; In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ; St. Lonis, Mo. ; Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Daluth, Minn. ; Omaha, Neb.; 
Cheyenne, W. T.; Corinne, Utah ; Santa Fe, N. M. ; 
Fort Benton, Montana; San Francisco, Cal. ; Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

A Svussipine Reservoir, one mile aud a half ia 
circuit, has just been completed in Druid Hill Park, 
Baltimore, Md. It has been eight years in course 
of construction, has, with the buildings and water 
apparatus, cost one million of dollars, and it is es- 
timated, will hold when full about six hundred 
million gallons. The slopes of the lake have been 
rip-rapped with stone, and are surrounded by a 
fine road fifty feet wide. 


A Cueap Fire Escape.—The fearful calamity at 
the Spotswood Hotel, Richmond, Virginia, where 
at least eight of the inmates of the hotel lost their 
lives by the fire which destroyed the building, has 
started suggestions to guard against the recurrence 
of such disasters. 

It is suggested that in all high dwellings and 
hotels there should be in every room a coil of 
knotted rope, strong enough to bear the weight of 
a heavy man, and long enough to reach to the 
ground, with a stout iron hook or bracket beneath 
the window to fasten it to. Some prudent travel- 
lers have adopted the plan of carrying such ropes 
in their] tranks. A writer tothe New York Trib- 
une mentions a case where half a dozen persons 
were enabled to make their escape from a burning 
hotel by the use of one of these ropes which a friend 
of the writer was lucky enough to have in his 
trunk at the time. He tells the story as follows: “A 
friend, with whom I was travelling, upon hearing 
that the hotel was on fire, remarked that he was 
fully prepared for such an incident, and coolly took 
from his trunk a coil of halfinch rope, knotted 
every two feet, to give a better hold. After seeing 
me down safely, he lowered our baggage, and only 
came down himself after helping half a dozen 
guests down. Ever since then I carry such a rope. 
It takes but very little room in a trunk, and as 
there is no patent on it, every one who can con- 
veniently spare fifty cents may be able, in case of 
fire in a dwelling house or hotel, to save himself, 
and probably some others. 

Ir has always been said and believed that as the 
destructiveness of war weapons became greater, 
and those weapons the more numerous and effect- 
ive, the aggressiveness of nations would be less 
liable to result in general combats; but it would 
seem from the events of the last decade that this 
is not so. It would rather appear that as the ap- 
pliances for slaughtering human beings quickly and 
numerously multiply and are improved, wars and 
rumors of wars increase proportionately. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 





PAILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 7, 


STOKES & WOOD, 
FAMILY DRY GOODS, 
8. E. cor. 7th and Arch Sts., 


Offer at reduced prices : 


150 doz. L. C. Hdkfs. at 8 c. 
200 doz. L. C. Hdkfs. at 10 c. 
175 doz. L. C. Hdkfs. at 12} c. 
208 doz. L. C. Hdkfs. fr. 15 to 25c. 
50 doz. H'md 8S. Hdkfs. 25 c. 
75 doz. Hem’d 8S. Hdkis. fr. 31 to 50 c. 
25 doz. Gents’ Hm’d S. Hdkfs, at 31 & 37c. 
One Lot 34 in. Brown Pongee ‘Hakfs., 
One Lot 36 in. “ 
Small figures, and very desirable. 

250 Balmoral Skirts, from 60 c. to $4.50. 
50 doz. Gents’ German Linen Hdkfs., from 
31 to 50 cts. 

225 Long and Square Shawls, all prices. 
One doz. Gents’ Mauds, all wool. 
Gloves and Hosiery, all prices. 


One more lot of those BROWN MOHAIRS, that 
have been so desirable. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
Seventh and Arch Sts., Philad. 


36 416 enwme wmzf 


PEIRCE’S UNION BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
8. TENTH, CORNER OF CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 


This Institution is managed by him whose name it bears. 


Associated with him in the Faculty, are experienced and 
intelligent featiomen, who have made this branch of edu- 


cation a 
No one - a, who has not improved his 
ENMANSHIP. 
A highly improved 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT, 
elaborate in detail, real in ~ transactions, taught by a busi- 
ness man in a business wa 
NG BY EXPER 


TEACHI TS. 

A DISCIPLINARY MANAGEMENT, not irksome to the 
pupil, yet professional in extent and ‘parental in exercise. 
NO VACATIONS 

except days called Legal Holidays. 
Students enter at any time and receive individual in- 


struction. 
EVENING SESSIONS 
October 1st to April lat. 
ORNAMENTAL PENMANSHIP of every description exe- 


‘om 
NTS A ADJ USTED, and books commines and set- 
0d: 108, fw sw. 


PERKINS & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounee it the 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 


Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a Circular to 


HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


— mee 


917 xwn sw 


1871. No. 45. 


East Hamburg Friends’ Institute. 
A Boarding and iS School for Boys and Girls. 


The Fall Term of this Institute will close Twelfth 
month 21st. The Winter Term will open Firat 
month 4th, 1871, will continue 14 weeks, and close 
Fourth month 5th. The Spring Term will open 
Fourth month 12th, and continue 12 weeks, ending 
the year Seventh month 4th, 1871. 

Principal—Cuaruss H. Darutneton, A.M. 
Preceptress—FRances DARLINGTON. 
Assistants—Sipnzy P. Sressins, 

Euma J. Nizgs. 


This In¢titation is pleasantly situated in a retired but aceessi- 
ble locality, and offers peculiar inducements for those who, not 
caring to pursue a full College course, yet desire the advantages 
of a liberal education. The officers design te make thoroughness 
& promivent characteristic. 

For further particulars address 

ISAAC BAKER, Sup’t, 
1029 xmo East Hamburg, N, Y. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Will be opened for the reception of students on 
the 4th day of First month, 1871. Instruction 
thorough, English and classical. For particulars 

and circular address DAVID CHANDLER, 





1.7 tf. Supt. 
REGESTER & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 
Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced - Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old furniture, promptly attended to 

FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 
N,B.—S. B. REGESTER having purchased R. B. Brtt’s interes 
in the business, will again give th whole attention to the a 
hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction to al 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 sn iw ow 


WM. HEACOCKE, 


PURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


I have purchased the right to use Dr. A. G. Reed 
& Co.’s Patent Corpse Preserver, which does away 
with packing a body ia Ice. £20 wmmf 


No. 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA: 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 


Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents will be 
farnished at the advertised rates. 1015 
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FRIEX D8’ 


OPENING OF 

Fauld eye pRESs G00Ds 
J. LYTLE, 

7th & ne a Streets, Philadelphia, 


1 Has now on hand a complete assortment of goods 
for Friends ; some of which are of his own impor- 


Dark Brown and Mode Irish and French Poplins, 
made to order. Dark Brown and Olive Canton | ——— 
Cléths and Silk Bombasives Black Silks, and 
choice shades of Mode and Dark Brown do. Black 
Alpacas, a superior make; particular attention 
called to these goods, as they give universal satis- 
faction: .Black, Brown and Gold Mixed Water 
Proofs from $1. 00 upwards. Dress Goods in a 
—Satin’/ Du -Chenes, Serges, Mohairs, &. Silk 
Cashmere Shawis 7-4 =a 8-4, and Colored Silk 
Shawls 7-8 to8-4. Newimportation and new shade 
.of Stone color Thibet Shawls, bound in best manver, 
ly f on atthe lowest prices. 
Sot Bb wip 5:08 rice $7.00. Silk 
} et Shawls ular price 
if ond, Silk Gauze and a ap Ear Bobbinet, Hosiery, 
i Gloves, Furnishing Goods 
ewm. va, imf: 


30. bon SA C DIXON, 
arene ee 


Plated Ware. ‘All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 
Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 


“WALNUT BRACKETS, 
cated Creéht Freézeré; Tin, Iron, Wil- 


low and = eh = a general variety 
oViouse 


Good Ne BRO. 
ie eae St., Philada. 


“EATON Fi FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


ittais Institution (a Boarding School for Girls) has 


been under the exclusive control of Friends for 
nearly thirty yeafs,” Its sticcess for such a period 
is its best recom . Good boarding can be 


had ‘in Friends’ } for young men and boys, 
who will be receivef*&s Day Pupils, under such 

guarded care regulation as will insure all the 
ines es of the Institation. Eutire cost for school 


t} ore be, $185 ; for Females, $148. For Ciren- 


ei T. SHV AES, Proprietor end Principal, 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


| oie in the SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 
. ||. By THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN. 
{| Price 45 And 50 cents. Sent by mail free of post- 


EMMOR COMLY, 
144 N. Seventh ‘Bt. 


i 

iM FRIEN DS’ ALMANACS FOR 1871, 
e and Pocket Size. Price 10 cts. 

‘For a y EMMOR COMLY, 

1112 144 N. Seventh Bt. 
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100 Ibs. of t 

CoLoRED PAINT 
> paint a8 m 


101. 11.19. 


~ DELAWARE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance |, Company, 


WILMIN 


N. W. BRANCH OFFIC Biss 


ome SHUGARELPHIA. 





Long Bianket Shawls, | GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Seren 
Lot of Dark Brown Mixed PURELY MUTUAL. 


Low RATES. 

All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
ment. 

Books containing rates and fall information con- 
cerning ‘the Rules and Plans of the Company far- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 

h 


the B 
EQUITY, 


ENERGY, ECONOMY. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Joux P. McLear, Briveuorser, Jz., 


Wutiam Boss, 
Taomas D. Wzss, 
Wuuas Cansy, 
Guores W. Busz, Wuuiam H. Swirr, 
Wu. 8. Hiss, Samvugt Bancrort, Jz. 
JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company desires to secure the services ot 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 


SSE URARLIEASL RA 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
other Slate work on hand or made to order. Also, 
PEACH BOTTOM ROOFING SLATES. Factory and 
Salesroom, 1210 Ridge Avenue, and 1211 and 1213 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 

x4.11mx WILSON & MILLER. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ARCH STREET. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, ‘Sec’y. 


Wu. G. Gissons, 
Grorce W. Sronz, 
Joun V. Rice, 


108. w.y. 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 


BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY 
?. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, 701 Arch Bt, 
CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 N. Second St. Philadelphia. 
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